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The Views which Revelation ex- 
hibiteth of the General Hiſto- 
ry of Man, conſidered. 


| Romans viii. 19. 20. 21. 


For the earneſt expectation of the creature 


_ waiteth for the mane 8 77 he ous 
of Cad. 


For the creature was made ſabject to Vani- 


ty, not willingly, but by reaſon of him 
who hath fubjefted the fame in hope : 


Becauſe the creature itſelf alſo ſhall be de- wy 


livered from the bondage of corruption : 
into the glorious liberty of ts cHildre en 


, Cod. 


ELI CIO profeſſeth to derive its 
origin from the Author of na- 
ture; the claims of a particu- 
lar revelation are therefore to 


be ha in the firſt inſtance, by 1 its con- 


formity to the ſentiments Which from = 
nature. we receive, The profeſſed at . 


2 „ 


A af 
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of the Chriſtian revelation, is to extend 
our views of the divine plan reſpecting 
mankind ; not for the gratification of an 


idle are, but to lay a deep Wunda⸗ 
tion for moral obedience. For this pur- 


poſe we are carried back to the moſt re- 
mote antiquity, to contemplate our na- 


ture in its native dignity, and in the 
glory of original perfection, from which 
it is now removed; we are directed 9 
look forward into futurity, to behold 


the reſtitution of all things, and the ad- 


vancement of good men to a new emi- 
nence in the kingdom of God, which 
"© deſcribed by figures borrowed from 
the terreſtrial be but which ſur- 
paſſeth it in ſtability, and in other „ 
ſpects Which we are not concerned to ” 


| know. 


Trvs it is clearly the eſſential doc- 
trine of Revealed religion, That man 
doth not at preſent occupy that rank in 
the univerſal ſyſtem for which he is ul- 
timately deſigned. And now we apply 
oF n not to know, whether the 


bath - 


Tx 


hath by ber own powers diſcovered this 


truth; ; we have no right to demand ſo 
ſtrong an exertion; but we mean to in- 
quire, if any veſtiges of her ancient glory 
are ſtill diſcernible, and if her ſenti- 
ments correſpond to a higher ſphere 
than that in which ſhe now moveth. 


Thus may wiſdom be juſtified in her 


children. And if the appearances of na- 


ture do indeed ſupport religion in this 
article, we will next endeavour, with 
due reverence, to trace the wiſe yurpo- 
ſes of Heaven in this fingular deſtination. 


"ho Wer * are, in che firſt place, then, to 


inquire, What evidenc ce can be brought 
from human nature, to prove that the 
original intention of the Creator, with 
| reſpect ro man, 18 not fulfilled in the 
5 preſent gt ſtate of ching Oz 


TE prime intention of nature rela- 


5 tive to every creature, muſt be a happi- 
neſs correſponding to its faculties and 
defires, In a complex being , ſuch as. 


= EY man 


"4 TI 


man is, this intention may be fruſtrated _ 
two ways: 


Either if different powers of its con- = 


ſtitution are diſcordant ; | 


Or if its ſtate and circumſtances cor- 


: reſpond not to its faculties. 


That diſcord prevails among the 
powers of the human ſoul, may be diſ- 
cerned without the trouble of a labo- 
rious inveſtigation. The apoſtle ſpake 
the language of nature, when he owned, 
Tak he felt “a law in his members ; 


warring againſt the law of his mind.” 


All of us have felt the power of con- 
tending principles, paſſion and duty ſtri⸗ 
ving for dominion, All of us, I pre- 
ſume, have often coolly diſapproved of 

our own behaviour, and have felt the 
keen edge of remorſe, when refleting 


upon our paſt conduct. Let us not 


5 think ſo unworthily of him who made 
us, as to reckon this inward ſtrife and 
mental pain neceſſary from the original 
laws of our nature, The various prin- 
ciples of our conſtitution muſt have been 
meant to accord in the exacteſt harmo- 


er, |; : 
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ny 3 behaviour ſuited to our frame muſt 
be phyſically good, and productive of 
our higheſt enjoyment : That internal 
- diſcord, therefore, which robbeth us of 
our peace, and that vice which ſubject- 5 
eth us to remorſe, are unnatural, and 
foreign to the prime intention of our 
gracious Creator. 


Ir it ſhall Ikewile appear, that the 


aim ſtate and circumſtances of man 
are far from correſponding to his facul- 
ties, and that his poſſible attainments 
are inadequate to the capacities and de- 
= ſires of his ſoul, Nature will ſeem in e- 
very view to countenance the doctrines 

of revelation, reſpecting the great lines 

| of the divine Plan. f 


In dhe exertions of imagination 1 


of genius, Nature ſeemeth to recogniſe ö 
a ſtandard which ihe cannot reach, 


Epic compoſitions, the direct 3 of 5 


which is to exalt our ideas of human : 
_ perfection, were the firſt productions of 
5 carats genius. In countries where Phi- 


loſophy 5 


TT) 
toſophy and ſcience were unknown, 


works of this kind have ſprung almoſt 


inſtantaneouſly to a pitch of excellence 
which in the moſt poliſhed ages hath 


never been ſurpaſſed. The reaſon is, 


the authors took their ſentiments imme- 


diately from Nature; 1 and in copying 


her ideas, it is very remarkable, that the 
” pictures which they have exhibited of 


men and manners, are drawn greatly 
beyond the life, and exceed the ex- 
perience of the world. We ſtudy theſe 
works with a peculiar delight; we catch 
the ardour which glowed in the author's 

3 breaſt; ; we feel a generous ambition of 
ſoul; Nacure” leemeth | to dream of an 


ideal perfection. 


In eloquence, the great Toman orator. 


tell that his ſucceſs tell far ſhort 


of his aim; that he had an idea of a 
ſuperior tandard, which he ſhould x ne- o 


ver be able to reach. 


The world hath beheld with Lia. = 


tion and reverence the bold attempts of 
the Stoic philoſophers. | Their whole 
Ty Tyſon, reſted upon chis is poſition, That 
the 


1 
1 * 
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the ſtate and circumſtances of man do 
not correſpond to his ſuperior faculties. 


Reſenting the oppreſſion under which a 
noble nature groaned, and regarding mo- 
ral glory as their birthright, they ſtrove 
by force to reſiſt the powers of corrup- 
tion, and to cruſh its ufurped domina- ; 


f tion. 


Thus the recogniſance of a ſuperior 


ſtandard, as proper to our nature, ap- 


pears in the capital exertions of che hu- 
man genius. 


Tas evidence of paſſion may likewiſe 


be brought i in proof of the ſame point. 


| Moſt men are enthuſiaſts. in ſome 
particular line; and what elſe is enthu- 


ſiaſm, but the ardour with which an 
ideal glory! is purſued? 


The love of fame, though deemed : "He 


weakneſs, is attended with inconve- 
nience merely through its unſuitable- 


neſs to a tate 3 in which! it cannot be tru- 


ly gratified. It is plainly meant to cor- 
reſpond with that glory which is the re- 
ward of rectitude. Ihe deſire remain- 


eth 
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eth when the object is gone. Nature, 


forgetting her imbecility, ſtill reacheth ; 


towards the fruits of perfection. 


Bur in morals chiefly 15 human zm 
perfection diſcernible; let us attend 
then to that principle which i is the judge ; 


of moral ſentiments and conduct. 


Conſcience, conſidered as an approving = 
and condemning faculty, how natural 
ſoever its operations may ſeem when it 
is viewed as a relique of a perfect ſtate, 
Sr however beneficial when regarded in 
reference to a glory which is yet to be 
revealed, is a part of our frame wholly 
. unaccountable and myſterious, if the 
5 prime intention of the creator, relative 
to man, is fulfilled in the preſent ſtate | 
= things. Y 
From the e of God ir . : 
” lows, that every principle of a creature : 
muſt, in the original intention of nature, 
have been meant to produce phyſical : 
good. Moral conſcience i 18 well accom- - 1 
modated to a perfect nature, where It 


” operateth fimply in the promotion K 


happineſs | 
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happineſs by approbation ; but applied. 
do us, it is a right rule to a curve, to note 
its deflection. Moral diſapprobation is an 


agony of Nature, ſpringing from the re- 
cogniſance of her proper ſtandard, which 


the cannot attain ; moral approbation 1 is 


an ecſtaſy of Nature, flowing from the 


perception of conformity thereto in a 
particular caſe, Conſcience is therefore 
a trace and veſtige of an original recti- | 
| tude, which, in its energy, Nature re- 
5 cogniſeth, reaching towards the ſtand- 
ard, exulting in every inſtance of near 
| approach, and, in her failures, feeling 
bow lovely goodneſs is, though” Tots: 
- experiencing the anguiſh of diſappoint- 5 
ment, in being deprived of a good to 
1 which ſhe claimeth right; and condemn- 
ing the temper of thoſs affections and 
| ſprings of action which leave her grovel- 
ing in the duſt, inſtead of bearing her 
a eagle s wings to enjoy the beauties of 
. holineſs, and to embrace the perfectich ” 
for which the was 5 deſigned. 7 


Ir any ſhould ſuppoſe, chat a moral 
e Mis conſcience : 


N 


 eonfoience is beſt adapted to an imper- 
fect ſtate, becauſe there it hath the wideſt 
field for exerciſe, having room to con- 
demn, as well as to approve, | will on- 
+ oF appeal to the 8885 of the human 


Fa faculties. 


Adelicate ſenſibility i in matters ; of caſte En 

is truly exerted in condemning things : 
uncomely and deformed, but it can ne- 
ver be ſaid to be naturally ſuited to 

5 ſuch objects. This faculty is in its pro- 


per ſphere, a and conformeth to its final 
5 cauſe, only when, contemplating Nw 


in which beauty and order prevail, 1 


5 miniſtereth enjoyment to the poſſeſſor. ” 
Diſcordant ſounds are perceived by 
the ſame faculty which 18 the approver 
= of harmony; but it was never ſaid, that 
an ear for muſic is well ſuited to Iifrord, Ct 
or that it is properly ſituated where jar- 
ge: ſounds grate upon Its membranes : _ 
to reliſh.  baxmony i is its natural exer- : 


. tion. 


; The Hans reaſoning will apply to all 
7 our diſcerning powers. Conſcience 1 is no 
exception z 3 it 18 formed to reliſh moral 


good; ; 


I 
4 
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good ; it is pained by what is contrary 
to its intention; it may even be enfee- 


bled, if it is long deprived of its proper 


1 gratification, or much haraſſed with the 
Het of its averſion r. 


Of the preſent conſtitution of 1 man, ö 


moral conſcience is an eſſential part; a 
clear evidence that he is formed for a 
| Nate of moral glory: but unavoidable 


circumſtances reſtrain the exerciſe of this 


principle in its proper field; it here 
findeth much to condemn, | little to. 
approve; a ſure indication, that the o- 
| riginal ſtate of things muſt have under- 
: gone a change, that nature muſt have 
ſuttered lome aſtoniſhing convulſion. 


Ir will not be a fullicient account of 


1 theſe appearances, to refer them merely 
to a future ſtate of exaltation, in which : 
every ſource of joy may have ample 
| ſcope for its natural exertion. 


The idea of wiſdom i in the creator of 15 


* This becomes the caſe where vice is formed 5 
into a Habit, | Fo, EN 


4 14 ] 
the world oblige us to maintain, that 
the faculties of every creature, as it came 


from his hands, muſt in all reſpects 


| have correſponded to the circumſtances 
in which it was then placed, Our 
| knowledge of the. wifdom of God 1s 
chiefly grounded upon the obſervation 
of this correſpondence, which, unleſs 
. the caſe of man, holds 5 
through all the orders of being; inſo- 
much that the accumulated 2070 1 
| general induction might be brought to 
eſtabliſh the unvarying law of nature: 
and the ſame phyſical law thus inveſti- 5 
gated, when n applied to man, Who, as a 
moral agent at leaſt, is now clearl. y an 
XCCPLON, will evince, that irum tie be- 
ginning it could not have been ſo; that 
the irregularity hath been contingent ; 1 
that the faculties of the human ſoul, as 


parts of a nature in general, could not 


have been beſtowed prior to the poſſibi- 
lity of tueir exertion in their proper 
field; although they may continue, and 
 kruggle for gratification, after a change 
of 


— 


2 


of circumſtances, and the removal of 


their objects. 
The idea of goodneſs will carry us 


farther ſtill: On the one hand, even 
upon the ſuppoſition of a deſtined fu- 
ture exaltation, it ſeemeth unſuitable to 
every notion of this perfection in the 
Lord of nature, that he ſhould ſubject a 
whole race, in the firſt inſtance, with- 
out any forfeiture by themſelves incur- 
red, to all the pain and unhappineſs 
which ariſeth from deſires ungratified, 
and faculties denied their proper exer- 
tions: and, on the other hand, upon 
the ſuppoſition of a violent and unna- 
tural depreſſion of the race, it feemeth 
equally incongr nous to the notion of 
goodneſs in the governor of the world, 
that he ſhould permit the continuance 
of theſe principles, which were ſuited to 
a ſuperior ſtate, but which ill accord to 
the preſent circumſtances of man; un- 
leſs a reſtoration to eminence and glory 
is meant to be effected in behalf of thoſe 
who bravely ſpurn corruption; ; Who, 
: denied to the WOT id, and {ſpire of diffi- : 


culties, 5 


culties, labour to conform their lives to 


that ſuperior ſtandard which a moral 
nature recogniſeth. | 
If in this inferior ſcene our exiſtence 
had been meant to terminate, goodneſs 
would have required, that our natures 
ſhould have been actually reduced in the 


ſcale of being; that genius and imagi- 


nation ſhould have been bound in the 
ſame humiliating fetters which reſtrain 
the powers of action; that our intellec- 


tual and moral e en ſhould have 
been brought down to the level of our 
poſſible attainments; our thoughts and 
deſires confined to che limits of our 
ſphere. Since no ſuch degradation hath 
enſued, a deliverance from the bondage 5 
of corruption ſeems to be neceſſary for 
he vindication of the divine benevolence. 
Ijhe doctrine of exaltation, then, in 
0 A future ſtate, is not ſufficient to ac- 
count for the preſent diſorders in the 
human frame: but it ſtands connected 
with the ſabject i in another reſpect, be- 
ing an inference clearly deducible from. 


_ theſe bbw, 


Tuvs 


dot wa 22. 
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'Tavs are the higher powers of the 


human ſoul to be regarded, both as 


traces of an original perfection, and as 
pledges of a deſtined reſtoration, The 


| firſt openings of the divine plan reſpect· | 


ing man accord to its final completion ; 5 


and this intermediate ſtate, myſterious 
if conſidered by itſelf, becomes clearly 


intelligible as a part of one great whole. . 


The appearances and ſentiments of Na- 
ture coincide with the firſt principles o 
Religion; Nature dreameth of an ideal 

perfection, * x the! PEE 

tation, 


PART 


PART SECOND. 


HEi:diforder which orevatly among 
the principles of the human con- 
ſtitution, and the apparent incongruity 
of its towering faculties to that inferior 


line to which their energy 18 reſtricted, 


hath occaſioned much ſpeculation: among 


thinking men in all ages. 


For the ſolution of theſe appearances, 
the moſt ancient theory, ſpringing from 
the rovings of Oriental genius, reſted 
upon the idea of a malevolent deity, e- 
qual in power to the good God, and ; 
cCounteracting his gracious intentions. 


Some of the wi iſer Greeks 55 aſtoniſhed at 


the prevalence of evil in a nature which 
they diſcerned to be fitted for intellectual 
and moral enjoyments, were led to ſuſ- 
pect, that man was here undergoing : 
puniſhment for crimes committed in a 
pre- exiſtent ſtate. Among the moſt diſ- 7 
paſſioned inquirers into nature in the 
claſſical ages, cheſe ſeem to have been 


F 


E 
agreed points, That the human mind is 
here fettered through adventitious cir- 


cumſtances; that the creature is ſubject 
to vanity, not willingly, but through 


violence offered to its ſuperior powers; 


and that death is to a wiſe man a deſire- 
able event, as bringing deliverance from 
this bondage of corruption. 
Among Chriſtian writers, much la- 
bour hath been beſtowed, and many 
diſtinctions invented, to reconcile the 
firſt introduction of diſorder into the 
human ſyſtem with the doctrine of a 
| particular providence : but the new dif- 


fliculties with which the inquiry con- 


cerning the entrance of evil hath been 
. perplexed, did not in fact ſpring from 
the revelation of this doctrine, but from 
| a ſtrange idea which prevailed in the 
leſs enlightened ages, that the conduct 
of moral agents, like the motions of the 


material ſyſtem, was governed by the 


reſiſtleſs energy of phyſical laws. . 
If we believe in the wiſdom of Provi- | 
dence, we muſt maintain, that the mode 


of 1 Its operations 18 varied in the differ- 


0 ent 


19 7 


ent orders of being, and in every cafe 
ſtrictly accommodated to che 3 


. of creatures. 


A phyſical conſtraint upon the will 
ſrers to be incompatible with a nature : 


which 1 15 intelligent and active, 
A power of deciſion, upon motives, by 


preference, acquieſcence, or refulhi, 
ſeems to be the ſpecific character of ra- 


tional agents, as diſtinguiſhed from paſ- 
five ſubſtances. 


Every intelligent finite nature is 


therefore phyſically capable of vice. 


Io this poſſible a man hath 
Niclded. 5 . 

But as the world: is da and 

8 governed by wiſdom, the behaviour of 
| creatures, however free, muſt be un- 
ferſtond- as always tending to the ac- 

compliſhment of the de deſigns 


: 7 that wers who bringeth good out of 7 
evil. 7 


TE Ler us chen endes ucur, with tes 
: reverence, to trace the wile purpoſes of 


Heaven 
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1 
Heaven in this ſingular economy res 


ſpecting mankind. 
The moral principles i in the nature of 


man, ſufficiently evince, that he was ul- 
timately deſigned for a ſtate of eſtabliſh- 
ed virtue. But by whar guards can hu- 
man virtue be ſecured? Not by foreign 
reſtraint, and abſolute controul : This 


would be incompatible with that free- ” 
dom which forms the excellence of mo- 
ral conduct. Neither can native inno- 
cence be ſafe in the ſimplicity of its 


_ own intentions: Innocence grounded 
upon inexperience of evil, is naturally 
unſuſpicious, and liable to deception, 
having neither explored the ſnares of 
vice, nor known the conſequences which 
may follow the en deviation from 
duty. 


Moral :hiloſpphers have 1 iy 8 


the cleareſt analytical inveſtigation, that 
U in order to render virtue ſecure from the 


aſſaults of temptat tion, and proof againſt 


deception, the united power of four dif- 
tinct active habits are indeſpznſably re- 


N quiſite. 


| quiſite. Theſe are, buli Prudence, 
| : Temperance, and Fortitude. 

Juſtice, or the love of rectitude, can 
be little more than a negative quality 
1 | where its object hath never been height= 
= 85 ened by contraſt: its energy muſt be 
feeble and languid in a mind which 
hath never known the deformity and ef. 

fects of 1 iniquity. 
. Prudence is no part of an original na- 
ks ture, but is clearly an adventitious qua- 
= lity, acquired by the habitual exerciſe 
© - of the judgement upon good and evil. 
| Temperance, or that habitual reſtric- 
tion of inferior propenſities, which is 
formed by repeated acts of ſelf-govern- 
8 ment, is the great ſecurity of virtue in 
5 aa complex nature, ſuch as ours is. The 
A firſt deviation from integrity was occa- 
1 honed by the defect of this controuling 
| i FFF cannot be acquired where 
there are no ſuch generally felt, ſenſible 
irregularities of appetite and paſſion, as 
5 demand continued vigilance, ande correc- N 
tion through di iſcipline. . „ 
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Fortitade, in Cv ery accept tation of the 
word, 
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word, is formed through hi ace 
P of danger. 


If theſe cardinal virtues, theſe guards 


of integrity, are habits, and are only to 


be acquired by an uniform conduct un- 


der trials, diſcipline is eſſential to con- 


firmed virtue: The trial of your faith 
” Patience, and i PROC expe- 
rience. 
The only trials which. can affect an 


intelligent being, are temptations to 
vice, or (which 3 is the ſame thing) dif- 
ficulties in the practice of virtue. But 
vice could have no charm, nor virtue 
difficulty, to a rational agent, unleſs 
there were moral evil in its conſtitution; 
that is, a propenſity to ſeek forbidden. 
joys, and an imbecility in virtuous ex- 
ertions. It was therefore neceſſary, that 
virtue ſhould be rendered laborious, and 
the practice of it difficult, through mo- 
ral indiſpoſition, in the firſt ſtage of the 
exiſtence of an intelligent nature, that 
thenceforth its integrity might be render- 


ed permanently ſecure, guarded by thoſe 
active ſubſidiary qualities which are the 
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fruit of experience and of moral diſci- 
pline *. * 
Thus, through the wiſe aifpolirn of ” 
the governor of the univerſe, the irregu- 
larities which prevail in the moral world, 
are made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 
order and the general good; the diſad - 
 vantages under which virtue labours in 
the preſent ſtate, become the means of 
its final fecurity; ; and we, like our ma- 
ſter, are made Ou through ſuffer- 
ich. 15 
We ſeem then 1 in part to have trared 
| the wiſe purpoſes of Heaven in its ſin- 
gular ceconomy reſpecting. mankind, 
inaſmuch as it appears, that the per- 
miſhon of diſorder, in the preſent ſtate, 
hath a e procure che moſt 


© The n W aka foems a prübri to 
der it highly credible, that happy creatures of 
| the higher orders muſt, in ſome ſtage of their ex- 
eſtince, have been in a fate of diſcipline and moral | 
| probation. In the accounts which revelation gi- 
veth of the angelic natures, chis ſeems plainly im- ; 
plied ; for we are told of fome who kept their 
firſt habitation, and are ſafe,” and of others who 15 
- bell fr om it, and v Vere ruined. 
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ſolid advantages in the view of a fu- 


ture exaltation; and that the final cauſe 


of the prevalence of moral evil, is the 
confirmation of virtue through diſci- 


pline. 


NoTw!THSTANDING theſe beneficial 


effects which follow the preſent con- 


ſtitution of things, there are appear- 
ances in nature, as hath been ſtated in 
the firſt part of this diſcourſe, which 
indicate a change in the human ſyſtem 


from a ſuperior mode of exiſtence; 2 
ſtate once proper to our nature, in 


which the miſeries and the ene 
of evil muſt have been alike unknown. 
This then is another part of the - 


conomy of Providence, into which 


we may innocently inquire, and en- 


deavour to trace the propriety of the 


divine conduct, in eſtabliſhing a con- 


ſtitution in a different form from that 
in which it was intended to continue. 


Tux excellence and wiſdom of this 


diſpoſition . 


181 
diſpoſition, will be fully vindicated * 


two obſervations. Pp 
It is clear from antecalent. weder 
; 05 that the work of a perfect being 
muſt be like himſelf. There is a ſfen= 
ſible impropriety in the idea of a difor= |] 
dered ſyſtem ſpringing immediate 
from the divine volition. That benevo r- 
| lence which is extended to the loweſt | 
as | orders of animated being, would not : 
be with-held in the formation of an in- 
telligent nature. Thus both the per- 
fection of the Author of nature, and 
the uniformity of his conduct, oblige e 
us to maintain, that man could not 
have been formed with moral indiſpo- e 
1 bs - : . 
=: . If the ultimate 3 intention 7 the 
Dees reſpecting man, was a ſtate of 
ſecure felicity, founded in intelletual — | 
=: :-: -.- and- moral enjoyments, the faculties ©: 
* which are ſpecially adapted to theſe . 
ture glories muſt have been implanted at 
the beginning, and myſt in every ſtage 
| ſubſiſt as native principles of the hu- 
man 
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man conſtitution ; otherwiſe the nature 


would be eſſentially changed, when 
raiſed to a capacity of reliſhing ſpiri- 
tual enjoyments; and an advancement 
to new eminence in the kingdom of 
God, could not be effected but at the 
expence of perſonal identity. It hath 
formerly been ſhewn, that the ſuperior 


faculties of the human ſoul, which are 


adapted to a more excellent ſtate than that 


in which we now ſubſiſt, muſt, at firſt, 
have had ample ſcope for exerciſe in a 
Proper field; and now it ſeems appa- 
rent, that fach ſuperior faculties mult, 
5 from the beginning, have been proper 
to a nature which in any ſtage of its 
5 exiſtence 3 is to be raiſed to the poſteſtion 


of the objects which they reſpeck. 


An original rectitude, then, in a pa- 


frrr—adiſial ſtate, Was a neceſſ lary part in 

the divine plan, that ſo, conſiſtently 
with the laws of order, man might 

be inveſted with powers e to his 
deſtined. heavenly | inheritanc The 
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conſequent . of moral evil 
became neceſſary, that Virtue, the ſub- 
ſtance of ſpiritual enjoyments, might, 


; through diſcipline, be confirmed, and 
rendered for ever ſecure. : 


Thus the propriety of the divine con- 


duct ſeems abundantly apparent, in e- 


ſtabliſhing a conſtitution in a different 
form from that in which it was in- 
tended to continue, 


Iris s highly 0 chat beſides the / 
facts and reaſons here ſpecified, many 
other circumſtances might be preſent 
in the divine mind, and various final 

cauſes reſpecting the univerſal good 

might concur, to mark the propriety of 
the peculiar c oOmy of Providence in 
the articles which we have been conſi- 
dering. It would be preſumption in 

„ 00-00 pretend to give che whole account 

of any of the diſpenſations of infinite po 

wiſdom; but, in the reaſons above gr 
ven, we have ſufficient grounds to. ace 

1 knowledge | the excellence of the divine 


conduct, „ 2 
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conduct, reſpecting mankind in gene- 
ral, and to regard the diſpoſition of 


this part, in the ſcheme of things, as 
2 OP of 1 its Author. e 


wi will wks leave 6f this ſubject 


with a general review of the manner oo 
which it hath been treated. Fg 
The object of this diſcourſe is a de- . 

' fence of the Views which revelation ex- 


bibiteth of the general hiſtory of man: 


theſe, in point of fact, have been eſta- 
bliſhed from the appearances and ſen- 
timents of nature; in point of propriety, 
; vindicated by reaſon. „ 
From the prevalence of diſcord * 
mong the principles of the human 
frame; from the incongruity of the 
circumſtances 0 man to his ſuperior 
powers, which appear to ſtruggle un- 
ger adventitious reſtrictions; from the 
conſequent inferiority of his- poſſible 
attainments, plainly inadequate to the 
capacities and deſires of his ſoul; and = 
from the unavoidable operation of the 
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ſupreme principle, upon ſubjects to 
vrhich it is ill adapted, whereby phy- 
fical evil is neceſſarily incurred; it hath 


been inferred, as ſuggeſted by theſe na- 


tural appearances, that the prime inten- 
tion of the Creator, relative to man, is 
not fulfilled in the preſent ſtate of 
things: and our reaſonings, from theſe 
appearances, have led us to regard them, 
at the ſame time, as indications of 
man's having once moved in a higher 
0 ſphere, and as pledges of a future ex- 
altation. 


We have next endavroncet to trace 


5 the wiſe purpoſes of Providence in the 
alterations which have taken place in 
our ſyſtem; and have found, that the 
preſence of moral evil is ſubſervient to 
the confirmation of Virtue, which may 
therefore be regarded as its final caufe; 
while, at the ſame time, it hath been = 
made evident, that the Perfections 1 
God, and the intended dignity of the 
human nature, required, that evil ſhould 
5 not from the beginning e as inhe- 


rent : 
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rent 1 in the conſtitution or cir= 


cumſtances of man, though afterwards 


it W enter as an adventitious qua- 
: 2 


such are che prolpect of the gene- 


ral plan which Religion opens to our 
contemplation; and ſuch is the teſti- 
mony which Nature and Reaſon bear to 
the certainty of revealed facts, and che 
wiſdom of the divine economy. — 


In theſe principles a deep foundation 


is laid for moral obedience. The ac 
tive powers of our frame become ſtrong- 
ly intereſted on the ſide of virtue. 10 
vindicate an exalted nature from ſevere = 
| oppreſſion, to reſtore harmony and ©) 
der in the human frame, and to aſſert 
our claim to an inheritance, ſuited to 
our rank in the univerſal ſyſtem, and 
according to the prime intention of him 
who made us, are deeds of high atchieve- © 
ment, worthy of the towering am. 
. 8 8 of the human ſoul. Through 
. the aids which ee affordeth, ee | 


to accompliſh. . 


— 


e ſtruggle. 1 is 
to be maintained; but this is the dif 
e of Virtue, by which it is for ever 
fecured from the powers of corrup- 
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